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NOTICES. 


Those of ouv subscribers whose subscriptions ave 
now due ave requested to forward the amount for the 
next 12 months with as little delav as possible, or 
the posting of thety copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscriptions (from any date) 2s. 6d., 
post free for the United Kingdom, and 3s. for 
America, the Colonies and abroad. Our American 
subscribers may vemit us 1$ greenback which will 
cover a subscription of 16 issues post free. 

All communications to the Publishing Office, 
83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Neither the Editor nov Publisher will be re- 
sponsible for the loss of any MS. sent by post. 
Contributors will please enclose stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope for the eventual return of theiy MS, 
CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 

NOTES. 

AT HOME. 
Vion, Pianoforte, Vocal Recitals, Orches- 
tral, Chamber and other Concerts, besides 
the innumerable operatic performances, etc., 
are now being given in such numbers, that 
it is only possible to comment upon a few of 
the most important events of one of the 
most memorable seasons we can ever recall. 

After the Easter recess the ball was sent 
rolling by Miss Catherine Low, Miss Mar- 
garet Wishart, and Mr. Sterling Mackinlay, 
who were announced to give two concerts, the 
first of which took place at the Bechstein 








Hall on April 22nd. The first lady as a 
pianist has a neat and fluent touch and her 
interpretation of the works of several com- 
posers from Chopin down to Grieg were 
most adequately rendered. Miss Wishart 
was most successful in her clear and brilliant 
playing of Vieuxtemps’ Fourth Violin Con- 
certo and in a Polonaise by Wieniawski, 
both of which she executed with breadth, 
vigour, and absolutely good intonation. Mr. 
Sterling Mackinlay sang in good and effective 
style a group of Massenet’s songs, the well- 
known “QOuvre tes yeux bleus”’ and 
“Elégie"’ being particularly pleasant to 
listen to. 

Some very enjoyable singing was con- 
tributed by Mrs. Ada Vyvyan and Miss 
Agnes Witting at their recital at Bechstein 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, the 2gth 
April. The former was specially successful 
in Mozart's ‘‘ Voi che sapete,” and the latter 
in Brahms’s ‘Ein Wanderer,” and other 
German songs. Mr. Percy Such’s violon- 
cello solos were warmly appreciated. In 
the evening, at the same hall, Miss Minnie 
Tracey, the American soprano, may be said 
to have improved her artistic position by 
her finished and artistic singing. The violin 
playing of Miss Annie De Jong, a Dutch 
violinist, was excellent. 

Miss Llewellyn Toms, at her concert on 
Friday evening, 1st May, at Bechstein Hall, 
gave marked evidences of her progress as a 
violinist resultant from her studies under M, 
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Emil Sauret and Herr Wilhelmj. Truth of 
intonation, sympathetic expression, and 
brilliancy of technique were most agreeably 
in evidence in her playing of Dr, Max 
Bruch’s Concerto in D minor, Op. 44, and in 
M. Saint-Saéns’s “ Rondo Capriccioso.” 
Mr. Whitney Tew contributed some new 
songs by British composers. 

On Saturday afternoon, May 2nd, Miss 
Evalyn Amethe made a second most suc- 
cessful appearance as a violinist when she 
fully succeeded confirming the good opinion 
of her playing formed on a previous occasion ; 
she emphasized in her renderings of Saint- 
Saéns’ *‘ Rondo Capriccioso,” a ‘‘ Concert 
Polonaise” by Laub-Wilhelmj and other 
solos by Bach, Wieniawski and Paganini, 
refinement and simplicity of style, almost 
unerring intonation, qualities so frequently 
missing in the ordinary run of violinists, 
that we feel justified in predicting for hera 
great future. The concert-giver was “as- 
sisted "’ by Dr. Theo. Lierhammer, who sang 
a group of Schumann songs very delightfully, 
while Mr. Wilhelm Backhaus, the occasion’s 
pianist, was heard with acceptance in a 
variety of pieces. 

Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, one of the finest 
German Liedersinger, if not the finest we 
have ever heard, gave a series of highly in- 
teresting song recitals at St. James’s and 
Queen's Hall on May 2nd, gth, 16th and 
22nd. Dr. Wiillner is a singer, gifted with 
a magnificent bass voice and his interpreta- 
tions of songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
Liwe, Brahms, Hugo Wolf, Richard Strauss 
simply electrified his listeners, who lavished 
upon him all the applause they could. His 
audiences, composed mostly of the German 
element, were not always so numerous as he 
so fully deserved, but they made up in en- 
thusiasm and hearty appreciation, what they 
might have lacked in number. The series 
is under the management of Mr. Hugo 
Gorlitz. 

Miss Madeline Payne gave a Pianoforte 
Recital on May 4th at St. James’s Hall. 
She is a late student of the Guildhall School 
of Music and has now been studying for 
four years with Mr. Hambourg. In the in- 
terpretation of compositions of various 
masters, she showed clear phrasing, intelli- 
gence and an admirable technique. A second 
recital was announced for May the 18th. 

Mrs. Montague Fordham's concert at 
Bechstein Hall on Monday night provided 
an enjoyable evening for a numerous audi- 
ence. Mrs. Fordham sings with under- 
standing, her articulation is excellent, and 


her selection of songs testifies to wide read-__| 
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ing. Instrumental music was well repre- 
sented by Miss Winifred Holiday, Mr. 
Arthur Williams and Mr. Charles Williams, 
who gave a commendable rendering ot 
Brahms's Trio in C minor for violin, violon- 
cello and pianoforte. 

Mr. Henry J. Wood conducted a selection 
from Wagner's music-drama, “ Parsifal,” at 
the Queen’s Hall on Monday afternoon, May 
the 4th, but the audience, strange to say, 
was not a numerous one. Few, perhaps, 
know much about the story of “ Parsifal,” 
and it is a rather intricate one, like the 
Nibelungen Tetralogy. The ‘ Fragments” 
included the Vorspiel and “ Verwandlungs " 
Music; Klingor’s “‘ Magic Garden,” the 
‘“*Flower Maiden's Scene"’; and the Good 
Friday Music. All these excerpts were well 
and worthily executed. The “Grail” scene, 
with its bells, made a deep impression, and 
the “ Hymn of Faith,’ so often repeated, 
moved every sensible soul. Mr. Lloyd 
Chandos and Mr. F. Braun sustained the 
parts of Parsifaland Gurnemanz. The band 
played well and with due discrimination of 
the very different ‘‘ motives.” The scenic 
effects of the work were sadly wanting, 
although in England, it is hopeless to expect 
a theatrical pertormance of this very religious 
drama. 

There was much that was enjoyable in 
Senorita Marie V. Rodriguez's violin playing 
at her recital at Bechstein Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, May the 6th, although it was 
frequently marred by faultiness of intonation. 
The reciter was most successful in the slow 
movement of Dr. Max Bruch’s Scotch Fan- 
tasia, Op. 46, which was played with refined 
feeling. Mr. T. Stuart Baynes has a good 
baritone voice, and his singing was a pleasing 
feature. 

The Westminster Orchestral Society gave 
their 53rd concert at Kensington Town Hail 
on May the 6th before a large and apprecia- 
tiveaudience. Mr.Clarence Lucas conducted 
a fine rendering of D’Erlanger’s overture, 
‘© Inés kendo,” Schubert’s ‘“ Unfinished ” 
and Sullivan’s march,“ Iolanthe,’’ whilst 
Miss Evelyn Suart played Weber's Concerto 
in E flat for piano and orchestra. Miss 
Alice Hamilton sang several “ Lieder” with 
considerable success. 

Mr. Josef Holbrooke gave another Cham- 
ber Concert at the Sternway Hall on May 
7th, and the programme provided on that 
occasion proved highly interesting. Mr. 
Holbrooke’s own Quintet proved the most 
interesting and most thoroughly praiseworthy 
contribution, making a pronounced attempt 
towards originality of treatment. 
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A very enjoyable concert was given at the 
Bechstein Hall on May 8th by Miss Alice 
Venning, the concert giver being assisted by 
Mr. Denham Price, Miss Edie Reynolds, 
Mr. Percy Grainger and Mr. F. A. Sewell. 
Miss Alice Venning charmed her audience 
by her exquisite singing and each of the 
other artists just named contributed their 
share in making the concert a great success. 

On Saturday afternoon, May goth, Herr 
Fritz Kreisler made his first appearance 
in this country and at once won cordial 
recognition and acceptance. The programme 
consisted of the following items: Sonate, 
No. 1, in G minor, for violin alone (Bach) ; 
Concerto in F sharp minor (H. W. Ernst) ; 
(a) Cavatina in E flat major (Beethoven) ; 
(6) Scherzo in C minor (Tschaikowsky) ; 
Non pi mesta (Paganini). The execution 
of this wonderful programme was magnifi- 
cent and the audience were not slow in 
rewarding it with encores, which bade 
fair to last as long as the storm, which 
muttered, or growled, or roared throughout 
the recital. The immense success of the 
artist induced him to announce the next day 
an extra recital which took place at the same 
Hall on May 15th. Mr, Kreisler is an 
absolute wonder amongst our present violin- 
ists and in his execution his technique, and 
tone, as well as his refinement and intelligent 
interpretation, we know no second like him. 
His programme on this occasion was: (a) 
Preludium (b) Allegro, 1727—1803 (Pug- 
nani); Concerto, No. 2,in F sharp minor 
(H Vieuxtemps); Trille du Diable, Cadenza 
by: Kreisler (Tartini); (2) Humoresque 
(Dvorak-Kreisler) ; (b) Eifentanz (Popper) ; 
Polonaise (Laub). 

And still they come! Here is another 
claimant to public recognition in the person 
of Mr. Edwin Grasse, who gave a violin 
recital on Monday, May 11th, at the Bech- 
stein Hall. A pupil of Cesar Thomson, his 
tone may be described as sonorous and 
virile, his double stopping magnificent in its 
accuracy of intonation and brilliant quality. 

In the evening Miss Marie Hall's recital 
attracted a host of admirer$’ to the large 
concert-room of St. James’s Hall. London 
amateurs have long ago discovered the 
executive genius of this accomplished Eng- 
lish artist, and they were doubtless eager to 
hear what account she would render of such 
serious work as Brahms'’s third and latest 
sonata for violin and piano. 

Mr. Alex. Disraeli, a vocalist of great 
promise and considerable talent gave a vocal 
recital at Bechstein Hall on May 12th; he 
was ably supported in an admirable pro- 





gramme by Mme. Anna Lang, Mr. Orton 
Bradley and Herr Paul Grummer. 

Mr. Meux is so well known, and his singing 
is so widely appreciated, that comments 
need but be few on his recital on Wednesday 
evening, May the 13th, at Bechstein Hall, 
but the unhackneyed character of his selec- 
tion is to be praised. It included three 
new songs—* Flower of My Heart,” by Sig- 
norina Elvira Gambogi; ‘‘ Love's Victory,” 
by Miss Frances Allitsen; and “ Voice of 
the Sea,’ by Mr. Sydney Brookes, all of 
wnich proved musicianly, if lacking in 
distinction. 

Saturday, the 16th of May, brought us to 
the commencement of Professor Johann 
Kruse’s Beethoven Festival, an outline of 
which has already been given in our last 
issue. The first concert of a series of eight, 
took place at Queen’s Hall before a numerous, 
if not large, audience. The programme on 
this occasion consisted of Ouverture and 
Entr‘acte from the Ballet ‘‘ Die Geschipfe 
des Promethus”’; Triple Concerto (Op. 56), 
for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, with 
Orchestral Accompaniment ; Symphony, No. 
1 in C major (Op. 31) ; Ouverture, “‘Egmont.” 

Monday, May 18th, at 8.30 p.m. (second 
concert).—Symphony, No. 2 in D (Op. 36); 
Romance in F (Op. 50), for Violin, with 
Orchestral Accompaniment; Ouverture, 
* Leonore’’ II.; Aria from “ Fidelio" (Ab- 
scheulicher, wo eilst du hin); Symphony, 
No. 3 (‘* Eroica’’), in E flat (Op. 55). 

Tuesday, May tgth, at 8.30 p.m.—Sym- 
phony, No. 4, in B flat (Op. 60); Violin Con- 
certo (Op. 61); Symphony, No. 5, in C 
minor (Op. 67). 

Wednesday, May 2oth, at 3 p.m.—Quartet 
in C major (Op. 59, No. 3), for two Violins, 
Viola and Violoncello; ‘* Kreutzer '’ Sonata 
(Op. 47), for Pianoforte and Violin; Septet 
(Op. 20), for Violin, Viola, Violoncello, 
Double Bass, Clarinet, Bassoon and Horn. 

Thursday, May 21st, at 8.30 p.m.—Sym- 
phony, No. 6 (The Pastoral ”’), in F (Op. 
68); Ouverture, “ Coriolan” (Op. 62); Ro- 
mance in G (Op. 40), for Violin with Orches- 
tral Accompaniment; Aria, ‘‘ Ah perfido"’; 
Symphony, No. 7, in A major (Op. 92). 

Friday, May 22nd, at 8.30 p.m.—Ouver- 
ture, ‘‘ Koenig Stephan”; Concerto in E flat 
(Op. 73), for Pianoforte, with Orchestral 
Accompaniment; Symphony, No. 8, in F 
major (Op. 93); Ouverture, “ Leonore” III. 

Saturday, May 23rd, at 3 p.m.—Quintet in 
C major (Op. 29), for two Violins, two 
Violas and Violoncello; Cycle of Songs, “‘An 
die entfernte Geliebte” ; Trio in B flat (Op. 
97), for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, 
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Monday, May 25th, at 8.30 p.m.—Ouver- 
ture, “ Zur Namensfeier’’ (Op. 115) ; Choral 
Phantasia (Op. 8o), for Pianoforte, Chorus 
and Orchestra; Ninth Symphony (Op. 125), 
with Vocal Solo—Quartet and Chorus. 

We must hold over all further comments 
on this series of Festival concerts to our 
next issue; only, let us say, that we hope 
that this series may only be the forerunner 
of many others, a wish in which we trust 
many of our readers will share! 

Miss Giulia Ravogli had a large and sym- 
pathetic audience at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday night, May 18th, when she offered 
them an interesting performance in concert 
form of Gluck’s ‘‘ Orfeo.” It was more than 
pleasant to renew acquaintance with a work 
under conditions that practically assured an 
adequate rendering of it. Miss Ravogli was 
of course the strong attraction of the evening 
and she was not only the recipient of much 
enthusiastic demonstration, but also of 
several floral offerings. She had the assist- 
ance of the Leeds Choral Union, numbering 
200 voices with Mr. Alfred Benton as con- 
ductor and Mme. Alice Esty (Eurydice) and 
Miss Jenny Taggart (Amor),—the three 
ladies singing in Italian, and the choir in 
English. The performance throughout was a 
most enjoyable one. 

Miss Sidney Keith and Mr. De Vere 
Barrow, assisted by Miss Marie Hall, gave a 
Musical and Dramatic Recital on Tuesday 
evening, May 1oth, at the St. James’s Hall. 
Owing probably to the numerous other 
attractions, they had only a_ moderate 
audience, who, however, deservedly ap- 
plauded the efforts of the Recitress and the, 
violinist, the latter receiving a well deserved 
encore for her clever rendering of a lively 
and somewhat tricky ‘“*Dance” by ‘her 
master, Professor Sevcik. The playing of 
Mr. Barrow of pieces by Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn and Chopin for the piano were some- 
what tame, not to say feminine, the pianist 
treating the Steinway Grand as if he was 
afraid of it, or as if he had too much respect 
for its structural capacity. 

The last recital of this season of Miss 
Marie Hall is announced to take place at 
St. James’s Hall on June 23rd, when Beet- 
hoven's Kreutzer Sonata,’ Mendelssohn's 
‘Violin Concerto,’ Ernst’s ‘“ Hungarian 
Airs’’ (not tunes) and Paganini’s ‘‘ Hexen. 
tanz” will be included in the programme. 

We have another claimant to British 
favour in the person of Mr. Michael 
Zacharewitsch, a Russian violinist, who 
made his début on Wednesday, the 2oth 
May, at the Bechstein Hall. We fully 





admit that he is a fine player to whose bril- 
liant executive powers London cannot afford 
to turn a deaf ear! But by saying this, our 
criticism ends for the new comer, although 
possessed of a brilliant technique and admir- 
able intonation, is not always particularly 
pleasing as regards tone which at times is 
also lacking in power. Admirable assistance 
was rendered by the piano playing of Miss 
Madeline Payne who was heard in a Sonata 
by Schiitte and several Chopin items which 
were given in a highly artistic manner. 

An attraction for London musicians this 
season should be the famous New Zealand 
band, known as Hinemoa. The conductor 
is Lieutenant Herd. 

Miss Violet Defries was among the newly- 
elected ‘ Fellows” presented to the Lord 
Chancellor, President of the Royal Society 
of Literature, on Wednesday, April the 2gth. 





ABROAD. 
Tue following remarkable story is now 
going round in the press about the Tsar’s 
lost Stradivarius violin; the news emanates 
from Reuter’s Berlin Correspondent and 
runs as follows: 

The Emperor Nicholas was horrified to 
find many months ago, while walking 
through the Museum at St. Petersburg, that 
a common fiddle with the name of a St. 
Petersburg shop on the inside had been put 
in a case in the place of the celebrated Stradi- 
various violin which usually lay there. His 
Majesty particularly prized this violin, which 
besides being one of the finest in Europe, 
was also dear to him because he remembered 
seeing his father Alexander III. play upon it. 
The Tsar ordered the strictest inquiry to be 
made. The vendor of the cheap substitute 
fiddle pointed out a member of the Tsar’s 
court as the buyer, but the accused person, 
who was of high rank, disclaimed all know- 
ledge of the affair, and his word was 
believed. Then began in every capital and 
city of Europe a hunt after the lost Stradi- 
varius, butinvain. In Berlin the police visited 
every violin shop, dealer or fiddler, while the 
Russian embassies in Europe instituted 
enquiries. In all cities the Russian repre- 
sentatives were on the look-out. When the 
Tsar and all the Russian detectives were in 
despair, Mr. Partello, a United States Trea- 
sury Agent in Berlin, himself a collector of 
old violins, and owner of four Strads, learned 
of the matter through the Russian Consul 
here. A word dropped by a person interested 
in violins enabled Mr. Partello to trace the 
fiddle to the South of France, where a col- 
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lector bought the stolen instrument for £500 
from a Paris dealer. Mr. Partello informed 
the Russian Court, and was authorised to 
enter into negotiations. Hedidso, and paid 
£500, guaranteeing the collector immunity. 
Mr. Partello then brought the lost fiddle 
home, and invited discreet friends to see it 
and hisown four. Hethen played upon each 
violin in turn. The varnish was somewhat 
worn off the Tsar’s stolen violin, which like 
many another good thing, is outwardly very 
unpretentious and almost mean-looking. 
The Consul took it to St. Petersburg, where 
it was recognised as the missing Strad. The 
only link wanting now is how the fiddle got 
lost, and who stole it. Now that it has been 
recovered the inquiry will cease. The Tsar 
is very grateful to Mr. Partello for recovering 
his violin. 

Chicago promises to become the violin- 
istic centre of the United States. With 
Sauret, Marsick and Listemann settled 
there, the city should prove a_ veritable 
Mecca for violin students. No longer is 
there any necessity for those who wish to 
get the best possible violin instruction to go 
abroad. Marsick and Sauret have no 
superiors on the other side of the Atlantic. 

A Commencement Concert (whatever that 
may be) will be given by the American Vio- 
lin School under the direction of Mr. Joseph 
Vilim at the Kimball Hall, Chicago, on 
June 1st. The programme is an interesting 
one and is calculated to attract a large 
attendance as it appeals to all tastes, the 
various items being chosen from the works 
of the antique Bach up to the modern 
Kocian and Ondricek. Mr. Vilim is one of 
the first and most successful professors of 
the violin in Chicago. 

Hugo Heermann has about closed his 
season in the United States. His success 
has been gratifying to Henry Wolfsohn and 
himself. 

Ferdinand Carri’s pupils gave an interest- 
ing recital the night of April 16, in Knabe 
Hall. 

Max Bendix is another successful violin 
teacher in New York. In his classes are 
pupils of exceptional talent, who are making 
good head-way under his able guidance. 
The night of April 2, in the Assembly Hall, 
Mr. Bendix’s pupils gave an interesting re- 
cital, the programme containing numerous 
examples of compositions, drawn from the 
works of old as well as modern writers for 
the instrument. The numerous pupils of 
Mr. Bendix that participated in the recital 
did commendable work and received due 
recognition, Where all were so successful 





it would be invidious and injudicious to 
single out any for special praise. Several 
evidenced gifts of an uncommon order, and 
all showed that they had been carefully 
taught. They are indeed fortunate in hav- 
ing fallen into such capable hands. 

Herwegh von Ende gave a pupils’ recital 
recently at Clavier Hall, which proved a 
most interesting event. The writer was 
most agreeably impressed with the serious- 
ness of the pupils. The twelve numbers 
were a convincing proof of Mr, Von Ende’s 
imparting powers. The bowing and phras- 
ing particularly impressed me. Samuel 
Siron, Neale Covington and Harold Eaton 
will be heard from no doubt in the future, 

Hubert Arnold, one of the foremost violin- 
ists in New York, has been playing with 
brilliant success in private musicals in the 
homes of the Four Hundred. 

Louis Ridge, the Cleveland violinist, has 
been making successful eastern tours. On 
March 11th he appeared in Toledo, Ohio, 
and played the eleventh concerto by Spohr. 
He produces a fine tone and has abundant 
technic. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Sheffield Law Suit, May 1st.—At the Sheffield 
County Court on Thursday, April 30tb, before 
His Honour Judge Mansell Jones, Jesse Carter,a 
miner, living at Cresswell, Notts, brought an 
action against Messrs. Turners’ Executors, Lim., 
Pawnbrokers, of Sheffield, to recover £8 5s. the 
price paid to them fora violin. The plaintiff was 
represented by Mr. R. A. Young (Nottingham) 
and Mr. A. Muir Wilson (Sheffield) defended. 

Plaintift’s solicitor in opening the case said that 
on September 18th, 1902, the following advertise- 
ment appeared in the * Yorkshire Telegraph and 
Star’ in a column headed “ Turners’ Bargains ’”’ 
—All goods warranted same as advertised— 
“Fine old violin, Bergonzi, Anno 1733, powerful 
tone, in playing condition, torfeited pledge: £8 8s. 
—Turners, The Pawnbrokers, 138, West Bar, 
Sheffield.” In consequence of reading this the 
plaintiff accompanied by a friend named William 
Minor, went on Saturday, September 2oth, to the 
defendants’ shop, and asked to see the violin 
advertised. An instrument was shown to him 
and on asking its history the plaintiff was told 
that it had been in pledge ro or 12 years and had 
become forfeited by reason of the owner becom- 
ing reduced incircumstances. Out of respect for 
this fact the owners name and address could not 
be divulged. Carter then asked if he could have 
a written guarantee but was told that this was 
against the rules of the firm but he could rest 
assured that the fiddle was a bargain and that it 
was a ‘‘ genuine old instrument.” Hethereupon 
paid 1o/- deposit to ‘fasten it" and two days 
later paid the balance. On that occasion he 
asked for two days approval but was told that by 
paying the deposit he had entered into a binding 
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contract to purchase outright, and he accordingly 
brought the violin away. Shortly afterwards he 
took the instrument to an expert and ascertained 
that it was a common trade instrument of very 
poor quality, quite new, and worth less than £1. 
He wrote the vendors at once but they did not 
reply and the matter was then placed 1n bis (Mr. 
Youny’s) hands. After some correspondence, 
during which the defendants offered to take the 
violin in pawn for £6, tbe present action was 
brought the £8 58. being claimed as damages for 
breach of warranty, and alternatively as damages 
for misrepresentation, the plaintiff offering to 
return the violin. 

The plaintift bore out his solicitor’s statement. 
On cross examination by Mr. Wilson he said be 
knew bow to play the violin but did not under- 
stand the make and value of fiddles. He relied 
entirely upon the statements of the sellers. It 
was not true the vendors told him expressly that 
they would not warrant the violin but sold it him 
for what it was, what they did refuse was a 
written guarantee. 

William Minor who accompanied the plaintiff 
t» the defendant’s shop corroborated. 

William Calow, of Sussex Street, Nottingham, 
said he was a violin maker, repairer and dealer. 
He had had 30 years experience of the trade. 
He had examined the violin produced. It was 
not a * Bergonzi” or even an Italian fiddle at all. 
It was neither a “fine” nor an “old ”’ fiddle, but 
a common factory made instrument. It’s retail 
value was less than f1. It. might possibly be 
about 10 years old. Cross-examined by Mr. 
Wilson, witness said that he had seen and 
handled fiddles admitted and guaranteed to be 
real Bergonzis. He would pledge his oath and 
reputation that this instrument was not a Ber- 
gonz'. Hecould tell that by its age, construction, 
colour and timbre. He removed the strings and 
end pin from the violin and called His Honour’s 
attention to the whiteness and newness of the 
wood which could be seen by looking through the 
hc le of the bottom block. 

This closed plaintiff's case. For the defence 
Mr. Wilson contended that his clients had not 
warranted the instrument and that even if they 
had, they had committed no breach of such a 
warranty as it could not be proved that the 
instrument was not made by a Bergonzi. 
He said that the defendants had expressly re- 
fused to guarantee the violin when asked to do 
so and therefore the maxim ‘‘ Caveat emptor ” 
(let the purchaser be on his guard) applied. 
The purchaser was a musician. He inspected 
before he bought and he therefore took any risk 
there was in the transaction. Mr. Luke Rowe 
who said he was the secretary and manager for 
the defendant company deposed that he sold the 
violin referred to. He refused to guarantee it. 
He did not himself understand instruments. He 
had in rgor taken that violin with a bow and case 
in pledge for £6 on a special contract which ex- 


pired. Shortly afterwards it had been offered” 


for sale at the Pawnbrokers quarterly auction and 
had been bought in by his principals for 25/- He 
himself believed it to be a genuine old instrument 
described in the advertisement. Cross examined: 
He admitted inserting the advertisement under 








the heading, “All goods warranted same as ad- 
vertised,” 

He did not know the value of the bow which 
had been included with the violin when he lent 
£6. When the violin was offered by auction it 
was merely advertised as a “ violin and bow in 
case,” not as a Bergonzi. The description inthe 
advertisement was copied from the label in the 
violin. It might have been a written guarantee 
that the plaintiff asked for and he refused but he 
— not remember the word “‘ written ” being 
used. 

Mr. Porter, an assistant to the last witness 
corroborated. Cross examined he said he had 
not heard all the conversation between Rowe 
and Carter. 

His Honour said the plaintiff had made out 
his case, and he (the learned judge) was of 
opinion that the defendants had warranted the 
violin both in the advertisement and at the inter- 
view. There would be judgment for the plaintiff 
tor the amount claimed with costs. 

Mr. Wilson,'*‘What becomes of the ‘ Bergonzi'?” 

His Honour, “The defendants have it when 
they have paid the amount of the judgment.” 





Glasgow, 16th April.—Mr. William Nisbet, 
whose death has just taken place at Stenton, 
N.B., bad a great reputation as a maker of 
violins. He was one of those self-taught men in 
humble life of whom Scotland is justly proud, 
who by their industry and inteliigence, combined 
with a distinct touch of genius, have achieved no 
little success. -Without the benefit of any early 
education, and with no technical instruction, he 
had not only acquired a somewhat extensive and 
accurate knowledge of natural science, but alsoa 
wonderful proficiency in various branches of art 
and handicraft. At the Edinburgh International 
Exhibition in 1886 he was awarded one of the 
two bronze medals for a singularly beautiful 
violin, thus outstripping those professional makers 
who received honourable mention. Mr. Nisbet's 
instruments were made after those of the famous 
Nicolas Amati. 

Derby. 22nd April.—The death has occurred cf 
Mr. John Edward Woodward, which took place 
at the residence of his mother, 62, King Alfred- 
street Derby, after alongillness. The deceased 
gentleman was well known among local violinists. 
For manv years he was associated with the May 
Fes:ival Orchestra, and on several cccasions led 
the second violins at Mr. Harold Henry's concerts. 
He was particularly ready to give his service in 
connection with religious movements and was 
associated with the band of the P S.A. 





A contemporary writes: ‘What constiutes a 
goodviolin ? Tone,of course, The sine gua non 
of every musical instrument is tone. And yet, 
many connoisseurs, in buying violins eschew the 
consideration of tone, laying the most stress upon 
the appearance of the instruments. And these 
unwise individuals will pay five times as much as 
the violinsare worth. A word to the wise may be 
sufficient, but bushels of verbiage mav be thrown 
away on the foolish, especially the fiddle cranks.” 
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VALUABLE VIOLINS. 


Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY WILL HOLD THE 


NEXT SPECIAL SALE 


OF 


VALUABLE VIOLINS, VIOLAS AND VIOLONCELLOS 


ON 


FRIDAY, JUNE 5. 


Instruments should be forwarded to the Auctioneers at once. 


Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 
47, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 





Telephone: 1561 Gerrard. 


eeu Violins aspecialité. Best valuein 
eae i bs F Cs Saad the Trade, Also Violas, ’Cellos, 
Basses, Bows, Cases, Strings, Man- 





dolines, Accessories, Music, Re- 
6/- pairs. Teachers and Dealers 
liberally treated. Send for lists, it 





Guaranteed for Good Tone and Durability. 70 | Cello, Violaand Mandoline Music’ 
A Sample String sent Post Free for 5 Stamps. 10 = | Violinetromso- A fneselection. | ga 
Pianoforte Manufacturers and Importers, a one. on approval “foun us before Vieline and 
The Trade Supplied. £ selected from many received last | Yiolin Woods 
month :—Thornaby—“*I am very guaranteed 


J. ST ROHMENGER & SONS, \ erases ee eee ne aan 
86, BROMPTON ROAD, s.W. SAVED pleased with the tigen. CREMONA. 
OPPOSITE HARROD'S STORES. Violins taken in part exchange. 

- BY Violin Cases, shape of Violin, American Leather, 


4/11. Bows re-haired, 1/- Music Stands, 2/6. 
wo R KS O N T H BE Vi O Li N z BUYING LISTS FREE. wie poles: = caaagueee 
: - . carr . 
Facts about Fipp Es, Violins Old and New. rRom : cole 
By J. Broapuouse. Third Edition, 6d. Us MUSICAL AKT CO.,, 
TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE AND PRESERVA. Importers & Exporters, Experts & Repairers, 


TION OF THE VIOLIN AND ALL OTHER Bow 96, Gloucester Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
INSTRUMENTS, together with an Account 




















of the most celebrated makers and of the Just Published. Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

genuine characteristics of theirInstruments INFORMATION 

by J. A. Orro, with additions by J. Bishop, FOR 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. PLayERS, OWNERS, DEALERS AND MAKERS OF 
AvuToBIoGRAPHY OF Louis Spowr. 2volsini, | BOW-INSTRUMENTS. 


thick 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (pub. 15s.) 

VioLIN MANUFACTURE IN ITALY AND ITS 
GERMAN OriGiIn, by Dr. E. ScuesBex, 
translated by W. E. Lawson. 8vo,sewed,ts. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





ALSO FOR STRING MANUFACTURERS. 


Taken from Personal Experience, Studies & Observations, 
With Illustrations of a Stainer and a Guarnerius Violin, etc. 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 
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HERR FELIX WEINGARTNER. 


From a Photo by E. Bieber, Berlin, 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says: “I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 
Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
G) sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 
Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: **While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.”’ 


All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 

() This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 

: in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectusfree. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 





Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticinconstruction 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE, 


SoLE AGENT FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLonliEs. 


J. EDWIN BONN, 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ‘CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.8.C.1, F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E” will bear pulling up to “ A,’’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets ls. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. . 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 
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Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
rs announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 20th of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 
is open to receive 


ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


ScHOOLS OR PRIVATE PupiLs. 


Distance no object. 


Term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


Examinations.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 


Appress c/o “THe VIOLIN Times.” 





Purcell’s Violin Sonata 
WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Arranged by 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE. 


‘*MUSICAL NEWS" issue of May 3oth, 1d. 
OFFICE: 130, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


SEVCIK’S NEW VIOLIN METHOD. 
HERR HEINRICH DITTMAR, Violinist, 


PUPIL OF PROFESSOR SEVCIK 
(Master of Kubelik, Kocian, and Miss Marie Hall) 
gives Lessons in this System in LONDON, and in 
Leeds, York and Harrogate. 





TESTIMONIAL. 
Prague, May 27, 1902, 
“IT certify herewith, that Herr Heinrich Dittmar, Violinist, of 
Harrogate, England, studied with me during the years 1901-1902 
and has entirely acquired my teaching method, and is able to 
teach the Violin according to this Method." 
(Signed) OTTOKAR SEVCIK, 
Professor at the Conservatoire at Prague, 


For Prospectus, etc., address— 
2, Tavistock Rp., WesTBOURNE Park, Lonpon, W. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per anoum 





(post free) - : - - - . 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) - 3s od. 
Publisher, WM. Rexves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 





London, W.C, 
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FELIX WEINGARTNER. 


The Musical Times in speaking of his recent 
appearances as an orchestral conductor in 
London, speaks as follows of this remarkable 
composer : 

When Herr Felix Weingartner made his 
first appearance in England, we came under 
the magnetic influence of a leader of mer 
and a poetamong conductors. Weingartner 
is great, of that there can be no doubt and 
nothing is required to shew that no ordinary 
wielder of the baton stands before us. What 
are his strong points? He seems, above 
all, a thoroughly sound and sane musician, 
bent on reproducing the great master’a 
tpsissima verba, so to speak, and imbuing them 
with their fullest beauty and nobility. He 
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inflicts no far fetched “‘ new readings” upon 
us, nor is he a tempo vubato faddist when deal- 
ing with compusers to whom rhythm was— 
as it is still, and has been since the world 
began—of the very essence of music. His 
rhythmical accuracy is enchanting ; wonder- 
ful elasticity, combined with absolute clear- 
ness and perfection of detail, distinguish his 
readings of such strongly rhythmical pieces 
as Berlioz’s Overture ‘‘Carneval Romain” 
and the Finale to Beethoven's Seventh syn- 
phony. Another of his strong points is 
beauty of tone. Never have we heard more 
euphonious combinations of wondrous sounds 
than he conjured up in the awfully solemn 
Prelude and Finale to “ Parsifal”’ and the 
ravishing slow movement of the Symphony. 
Nor was there a movement throughout the 
concert when the orchestra sacrificed beauty 
of tone for mere noisy “effect.” In short, 
performances like those of “ Frieschiitz ” and 
‘“‘Carneval Romain” Overtures, the “ Par- 
sifal” selection, and the A major symphony 
have not been heard in London for many a 
day; and when it is remembered that the 
conductor had to deal with an orcherstra 
perfectly strange to him, his triumph (he 
was recalled three times at the end of the 
concert) must be considered complete. A 
word may be added respecting the physical 
aspects of his conducting, for it is a pleasure 
to follow Herr Weingartner’s movements. 
They combine the dignity and calm of Dr. 
Hans Richter, with the quicksilvery alert- 
ness and exuberance of Mr. Henry J. Wood, 
and to watch him draw a long slow-time 
crescendo out of the orchestra and lead up to 


some great climax is a fine sight and sufficient - 


to explain his influence over his players. 
His symphonic poem “ King Lear " (Op. 20), 
is emphatically one of those very compli- 
cated works which one would like to hear 
again before expressing a decided opinion 
upon its merits. This much may be said, 
however, that it is a specimen of sensible 
programme music that can be understood 
without an “illustrated guide,” in which every 
theme is labelled and everything means some- 
thing. Anacquaintance with Shakespeare's 
tragedy, such as may be assumed in the case 
of an andience at a high-class concert, is all 
that is required to understand and appreciate 
the “story” of Herr Weingartner's poem. 


The music is the work of a gifted composer 
anda serious thinker. It has strength, solidity, 
directness, and sincerity to recommend it; and 
if the melodic invention seems none too 
spontaneous, if even the pathetic figure of 
Cordelia fails to inspire a strain of genuine, 
fresh and haunting beauty, there is yet so 





much to admire in the way of ingenious 
polyphony and metamorphoses of themes, 
excellent orchestration, sonorous and sombre 
rather than brilliant, and last but not least 
there are moments of such deep impressive- 
ness and almost tragic intensity, that we 
shall be glad to hearthe work again. It was 
received with a warmth that should have 
rejoiced the heart of Herr Weingartner. 





OBSERVATIONS. 

It is reported from Munich that a little 
boy, while playing recently in the streets 
in Munich, ran in front of a cart, but the 
driver was fortunately able to pull up in 
time, so that the child was not hurt. The 
boy ran home, leaving behind him an old 
broken violin, which he had used asa toy 
cart. 

Finding the address of the parents, the 
owner of the cart went to see them, taking 
the “toy” with him. He asked the parents 
to sell it to him, which they willingly did, 
and he took it to a musical instrument maker 
with the request that he would repair it. To 
his astonishment the man offered him £5 for 
it, finaliy paying £20. 

The instrument maker sold it again for 
£40, and now this Albani violin has found 
its way toa private collector, who willingly 
paid £90 for it. 

* * * 

Apropos of Dr, Joachim’s speech at the 
Academy banquet, a contemporary reminds 
us that the great violinist is in his seventy- 
second year. I remember being told bya 
friend of his some eighteen or twenty years 
ago that Joachim could not see his audience 
clearly without glasses, and that it was a 
great relief to him to be able to take them 
off when he was about to play, so that 
in place of a sea of faces he only caught 
a contused blur of colour. He was, in fact, 
so nervous that he hated to see the eyes 
of even the most sympathetic audience fixed 
upon him, a feeling which is a great deal 
more common among musicians than the 
public are at all aware of. 

* * * 

Max Wolfsthal is a native of Lemberg, 
and his first impression of life was that of 
extreme, nay, almost desperate poverty, his 
parents having lost all their money. Asa 
boy Max helped to keep the home together 
by playing at the cafés of his native town. 
With the little money saved as the result of 
the boy's work the family journeyed to 
Vienna, where, for a time, they lived in utter 
destitution until a lady, moved to sympathy 
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by their deplorable plight, came to the 
rescue. She took little Max to her house 
and for two years paid for his studies and 
the maintenance of his parents. 

Brighter times came when Max began to 
play in public, and during a subsequent tour 
in Russia, Roumania, and Turkey he made 
a good deal of money. His prosperity was, 
however, brief, for the total receipts of the 
tour, amounting to about £800, were stolen 
by an employée, and the boy was left 
stranded in Constantinople. From this new 
misfortune he was rescued by the Sultan’s 
brother, who generously provided means for 
his return to Vienna. Here again disaster 
overtook the luckless family, for Max fell ill 
and lay desperately near death for twelve 
months. He came to London in the autumn 
of 1yo2 almost penniless, with no introduc- 
tions and with scarcely a word of English to 
help him out. Hegot his first chance at the 
Crystal Palace concerts, has since played at 
both the Philharmonic concerts (on the 
second occasion by desire of the Prince of 
Wales), and on April 21st gave a recital at 
St. James’s Hall. 


* * * 


The Daily Chronicle Paris correspondent 
reports the arrest of M. Léon Henri Trubert, 
a violinist who performs in the orchestra at 
the Chatelet and other Paris theatres. 

He is charged with the murder of Mlle. 
Eugénie Gauvenet, who followed him to 
Algeria. 

Prisoner, on hearing that the head of the 
victim had been found, confessed his guilt, 
saying that as Mlle. Gauvenet threatened to 
prevent the marriage he was about to con- 
tract he strangled her on 13 March, and 
after keeping the body under the bed three 
days, hacked it into several fragments, 
which he buried in various spots. 

* * * 


Dr. Richter, who is busy enhancing his 
reputation, if indeed that be possible, by his 
magnificent conducting of the Wagner 
Cycle, made his reputation as a horn player, 
and he is still probably the finest performer 
living on that very difficult instrument. At 
one time, in order to keep up his practising, 
he used to resort to a small island, to the 
surprise of people in the neighbourhood, who 
could not imagine whence the mysterious 
music proceeded. One day, however, a 
venturesome Englishman determined to 
solve the mystery, hired a boat, and sur- 
prised the instrumentalist at his work. F'if- 
teen years afterwards, when Richter went to 
Oxford to be made a Mus, Doc., a learned 





professor introduced himself to him as the 
individual who had thus disturbed him. 

The great conductor's English is scarcely 
on a par with his musical gifts, and he has 
quite an unhappy knack of mistranslation. 
Asked on one occasion how his wife did, he 
horrified his hearers by replying: ‘ She is 
very bad. When she does not lie she 
swindles!'’ meaning that when she did not 
lie down her headswam. He does not, how- 
ever, pride himself on his linguistic accom- 
plishments, like August Manns, who is said 
to have exclaimed to a compatriot who Ger- 
manised an English name: ‘Schmidt! 
Schmidt! You haf been fourteen years in 
England and you cannot say ‘ Smees!’” 

* * * 


Mr. Emile Sauret having accepted an 
engagement offered him by the Conservatoire 
of Chicago, will relinquish his position at the 
Royal Academy of Music at the end of July 
next. This branch of study will now be re- 
presented chiefly by Messrs. Wessely and 
Blaha and Mr. Willy Hess, who is leaving 
the Conservatoire at Cologne in order to join 
the staff at the Academy. 

+ * * 

It gives me great pleasure to be able to 
publish the following letter, which appeared 
in our Manchester contemporary the other 
day. 

To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian, 

Sir,—with reterence to the interesting 
article in your issue of August 27 last on this 
subject, permit me to state that the Com- 
mittee of the Royal Museum and Libraries, 
Peel Park, Salford, at a meeting held on 
March 3 last, decided to accept one of 
Mayson’s best examples of carved-back 
fiddles for permanent exhibition in the Mu- 
seum, and a resolution of thanks to the 
Mayson Recognition Committee for the gift 
was passed at the same time and forwarded 
to me by the Chief Librarian (Mr. Ben. 
H. Mullen), to whom an exquisitely carved 
instrument known as the * Coronation Vio- 
lin, 1902,” value £75, was subsequently 
handed over, and received by him on behalf 
of his Committee. It is now on exhibition in 
the Museum. The subscriptions received 
were applied by my Committee to the pur- 
chase of the instrument mentioned from 
Mayson, and although the amount was much 
below its value, the maker has generously 
sacrificed the difference, and it is hoped at a 
later date to obtain a similar violin for pre- 
sentation to and exhibition in the South 
Kensington Art Museum. 

Meanwhile I have the pleasant duty of 
expressing the warmest thanks of my Com- 
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mittee, in which Mr. Mayson (now nearing 
the allotted span of human life) heartily 
joins, to yourself for your unfailing courtesy, 
and likewise to the various subscribers and 
correspondents for the pecuniary help and 
cordial sympathy which they have shown in 
this matter—sympathy which will afford a 
distinguished Manchester worthy much hap- 
piness and pleasure in the rapidly declining 
years of a useful and well-spent life. 
I am, etc., 
ALFRED SHAW. 
Southlands, Whalley Range, Manchester, 
May 9, 1903. 
* * * 

A rich and enthusiastic lady in London, 
Miss Ada Lewis, has recently acquired from 
one of the most influential violin dealers two 
magnificent Strad violins. The one of them 
is known under the name of ‘ Habinek- 
Strad,” at one time the property of the late 
Francois Antoine Habinek of Paris, leader 
of the Opera-Orchestra, Violin Professor and 
Chief Inspector of the Conservatoire. Miss 
Lewis, so it is reported, has paid according 
to the “Paris Ménestrel” the sum of £1,500 
for the Habinek Strad. The exceedingly 
wealthy and generous lady has recently pre- 
sented the Royal Academy of Music with 
£17,500 with the proviso, that from its 
interest fifteen young English musicians 
shall receive a grant for three years, in order 
to enable them to continue their studies for 
that period. SUL-SOL. 





A WITTY MUSICIAN. 


Tom Cooke was subpoenaed as witness in a 
trial in the Court of King’s Bench, in Lon- 
don, in the year 1833, to testify as to an 
alleged infringement, or piracy of an arrange- 
ment of ‘* The Old English Gentleman.” *\ 

On his cross-examination by Sir James 
Scarlet, afterwards Lord Abinger, one of the 
most brilliant counsel at the English bar, 
Cooke was thus addressed : 

** Now, sir, you say that the two melodies 
are the same, but different. Now what do 
you mean by that, sir?” 

‘‘] said that the notes in the two copies 
were alike,’ promptly answered Cooke, ‘‘but 
the accent was different, the one being in 
common time, the other in six-eight time; 
and consequently the positions of the ac- 
cented notes are different.” 

‘““What is musical accent?” asked Sir 
James. 

‘* My terms are a guinea a lesson,” replied 
the composer. 

‘‘Never mind your terms here. I ask you 





what is musical accent. Can you see it?’ 

“ No.” 

“Can you feel it ?”’ 

“A musician can.” 

‘“‘ Now, sir, don’t beat about the bush, but 
explain to his lordship and the jury, who are 
supposed to know nothing about music, the 
meaning of what you call accent.” 

Cooke did not hesitate one moment, but 
replied : 

“Accent in music is a Certain stress laid 
upon a particular note, in the same manner 
as you would lay stress on any given word 
for the purpose of being better understood. 
Thus, if I were to say, ‘ You are an ass,’ it 
rests on ass; but if I were to say, ‘ You are 
an ass,’ it rests on you, Sir James.” 

A loud peal of laughter greeted this witty 
repartee, in which the judge and counsel all 
joined except the discomfitted Sir James. 
When silence was at last secured the judge 
leaned forward and in a voice full of sup- 
pressed mirth, asked : 

‘* Are you Satisfied, Sir James? ”’ 

Sir James Scarlet, with face as bright 
as his name, said: ‘ The witness may sit 
down.” 





THE SOLOIST. 


By George Lehmann. 
(The Etude.) 


Tue majority of young players who aspire to 
become soloists of the first rank give little or nu 
thought to the process by means of which their 
hopes are to be fulfilled. It is hardly an exag- 
geration of fact to say that this process is gener- 
ally misunderstood ; for, to the average player, 
gifted or otherwise, it means hardly anything 
more serious or alarming than devotion to tech- 
nical and musical studies for a certain number of 
years. This is the common misconception ofthe 
process which ends in artistic maturity and 
public success ; and the embryo artist who ap- 
preciates the graver aspect of his undertaking is 
an exception to the general experience of ob- 
servant men. 

Modern, and more especially modern Amer- 
can, conditions are such that the soloist’s success 
is no longer solely dependent upon superior 
instrumental ability. Mastery of technic and 
musical expression still does, and always will, 
count for much in the soloist’s chances of suc 
cess; but musical and instrumental attainments, 
unaccompanied by intellectuality, by refinement 
and personal charm, and unassisted by peculiar 
and fortunate conditions, are no longer to be de. 
pended upon to insure enduring success. In 
fact, the ambitious young artist is often placed 
im a strikingly helpless position ; for, though he 
may have broadened his mind and character 
harmoniously with his advancement in musical 
art, he is hampered, to the point of desperation, 
by conditions which obviously can never be fore. 
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seen. These conditions, constantly varying, 
cannot be reckoned with; but what they are to- 
day, and how they affect an artist’s career, will, 
it is hoped, be made sufficiently clear to our 
readers. 

Nearly all gifted young players reveal marked 
musical tendencies. That is, they indicate in 
various and unmistakable ways preference or 
special aptitude for either virtuosity or what is 
termed the classical direction. But such pre- 
ference, or aptitude, seldom exists in the very 
young player in such a degree that it may be 
considered unyielding. On the contrary, early 
training and environment decide, perhaps, 
always, the future musical character of the 
player’s mind. 

If, however, the young violinist is to make 
deliberate choice between the training which will 
fit him for the career of a mere technician, and 
the sane and sober discipline which develops 
artistry, there can be no hesitation about advising 
him to choose the latter. Aside from the fact 
that a virtuoso, pure and simple, is incapable of 
revealing the best thoughts of our greatest 
masters, aud, in consequence of this inability, 
shuns the noblest thing in music, there is a 
weighty, practical reason why the violinist should 
devote his life and his gifts to the most serious 
phases of bis art. The reason is very simple: 
the attitude of the entire musical world toward 
the virtuoso has undergone a change; and, 
whereas, formerly even the most musical com- 
munities were dazzled by technica] display, and 
vociferously applauded the virtuoso’s shallowest 
offerings, to-day there ro longer exists a craving 
for clownish musical feats, nor do our music- 
lovers hesitate to express their dissatisfaction 
with such performances. 

This important change in the taste and atti- 
tude of all true music-lovers should serve as 
a warning to ambitious violinists against the 
“school” of virtuosity. Some may claim, it 
is true, that this is but a mistaken notion of the 
music-lover, who underestimates the public’s ad- 
miration of virtuosity; and these will point a 
triumphant finger to such players as Jan Kubelik 
in order to demonstrate that the virtuoso is as 
welcome to us as he was to past generations. In 
reality, however, Jan Kubelik’s success aids 
rather than upsets our argument. His artistic 
success in the United States was questionable. 
He satisfied neither our critics nor our music- 
lovers; and though his technical skill commanded 
our admiration, the impression he left with us 
was not that of a sincere artist. Few intelligent 
music-lovers having once heard him play desired 
to hear him a second time. He startled the ear 
with his jugglery, but left the heart and the mind 
unstirred. And, from the financial point of view, 
what did Kubelik achieve, with all his virtuosity, 
that is unattainable by the serious artist of un- 
common merit ? Given similar conditions—that 
is, astute management and an exceptionally 
large expenditure for advertising purposes—and 
there is nothing in Mr. Kubelik’s successes that 
others cannot achieve. 

The young and inexperienced soloist always 
imagines that artistic merit necessarily insures 





success. Unfortunately, success is — the 
result of fortunate circumstances combined 
with clever business management. This is the 
case in all countries, but it is particularly true of 
the United States. Tne first essential to success 
is a fitting opporiunity to be heard and properly 
judged. When, at least, in the United States, 1s 
the young artist given such au opportunity? He 
will seek itin vain. He must either create. for 
himself such an opportunity or remain in ob- 
scurity. By ‘ crcating for himself such an oppor- 
tunity” we mean obtaining the necessary funds 
to cover the expeuse of giving a few concerts in 
New York. Asa rule the young artist’s purse is 
too slender to admit of such a venture, and it 
would prove a difficult maiter to find, among the 
wealthy, a sympathetic person who for art’s 
sweet sake, would be williog to part with several 
thousand dollars. Our leading musical societies 
have, strange to say, too little interest in the fate 
of the struggling and unknown artist to lend an 
ear to his entreaties. In which direction, then, 
is the unfortunate young artist to turn for a 
fitting opportunity to introduce himself to the 
public ? 

After a long series of disheartening experiences 
and forced to earn his bread, the disillusioned 
young man sorrowfully accepts such engagements 
as he may procure. His ambition may smoulder 
for several years, but defeat is inevitable. 

Now let us regard the brighter side of the pic- 
ture. Let us assume that the gifted young artist 
is given his opportunity, and wins the admiration 
of the public andthe press. Let us even assume 
that he is uncommonly fortunate in securing the 
interest of a well-kuown successful impresario. 
For several years at most, be will be able to 
secure unimportant engagements at a fair re 
muneration. When his name has grown too 
familiar to the concert goers of our smaller cities 
this source of income ceases, and he takes up his 
abode, let us say, in New York. Here there is 
absolutely no opportunity fora soloist of dignity 
and worth. Foreign artists only are engaged for 
important musical events. Indeed the toreign 
artist monopolises our musical seasons. The 
only opportunities for the local artist are insigni- 
ficant concerts that are attended neither by our 
music lovers, nor our critics, and the concerts 
now in vogue at our department stores. 

Here we have the main facts in the case. It 
is unnecessary to enlarge upon them, or to cite 
numerous instances which will bear out and 
emphasise the truth of what has been said in the 
foregoing lines. Neither is it our purpose to 
criticise those who have it in their power to 
better existing conditions. That these conditions 
easily admit of improvement will hardly be ques- 
tioned by those who are familiar with the 
strangeand conflicting elements of our musical 
life. Our purpose is simply to familiarize 
students with realities, and thus assist them, if 
possible, in shaping their aims and their lives. 





Music alone has the inherent power of inter- 
preting transcendent affections with absolute 
truth. In power of expression it leaves the 
sister arts far behind it.—Franz. 
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MUSIC REVIEWS. 

Tue marks placed after the pieces indicate the 
degree of difficulty, thus: (I.) means quite ele- 
mentary; (II.) very easy; (III.) easy; (IV.) 
fairly easy, does not move out of the first posi- 
tion; (V.) moderately difficult, does not go higher 
than the third pusition; (VI.) also of moderate 
difficulty, and only occasionally goes higher than 
the fitth position; (VII.) difficult; (VIII.), very 
difficult ; (1X,) still more difficult; (X.) written 
for professionals only; (XI.) written for artists 
ouly; (XIL.) written for virtuosi only. 

We have received from MEssrs. Warp, Lock 
AND Co. :— 

The Fifth String, by John Philip Sousa, with 
illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy. This 
book may be aptly described as being an imagina- 
tive effusion of an inventive and clever brain, 
written in the style of a musical story rather than 
that of anovel. The irresistible and inevitable 
Sousa here clearly proves that he is not only a 
prolific composer and musical conductor, but 
that he is also able to put his pen to paper and 
tell us an impossible tale with a charm and fas- 
cination that cannot fail to interest the reader 
from the very commencement to the very end. 
To take up the book means that the reader, 
having once taken it in hand, cannot lay it aside 
again until he reaches the end, and as there are 
only 125 pages, ratner widely printed, we venture 
to say that 45 minates may suffice for its perusal. 
Saying so much io favour of the author, we take 
this opportunity to point out that the inimitable 
Sousa and his manager in Haymarket have still 
got a good deal to learn in the way of European 
courtesy, especially with regard to the press, 
who, powerful as they are, can make Sousa’s suc- 
cess a still greater one, by his being attentive to 
those connected with it by inviting them to 
attend his concerts. He and his band gave 
during their recent stay in England over two bun- 
dred concertsin London and the provinces, but we 
are told the poor, harassed pressman was treated 
shabbily on all occasions the band appeared. 
Last year it was bad enough, for they had to’ 
apply for admission, but this year it was worse, 
for notwithstanding their applications, no natice 
whatever was taken by Sousa and his omni- 
potent manager, and the critics that came to do 
their duty were refused admission, the hall being 
** sold out,” notwithstanding the fact that hun- 
dreds of unsold tickets were seen staring the ap- 
plicant in his face five minutes after the com- 
mencement of the concert; yet the hall “was 
sold out” !—a kind of convenient arrangement 
for the now quite-fashionable statement of “ free 
list entirely suspended ’’! words, which in nine 
cases out of ten are sure to reward the concert- 
giver as well as his manager with rows of empty 
benches, or fawteutls, as they are called in some 
halls in polite language, but which, after all, are 
nothing more or less than long rows of bare, 
back-breaking benches, the nakedness of which 
is daintily hidden by a layer of green baize cloth. 
They are very hard to sit on, notwithstanding all 
these ‘‘ up-to-date” improvements, Sousa, by 
his musical abilities, for which he has given us 
ample proofs in his compositions and by his con- 
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ducting, is a fascinating musician (of the Edward 
Strauss style) and, as shown by his clever little 
story, an equally fascinating writer of a most in- 
ventive genius, but we will question whether he 
1s an equally successful business man—the sad 
lot of so many clever musicians !—for he had the 
good luck to let his little book fall into the hands 
of such a renowned business-like firm as Ward, 
Lock and Co., who not only published it in a 
most dainty style, but further enhanced it by 
giving it a world-wide circulation amongst the 
press as well asin the trade. Had it not been 
for the exertions of Messrs. Ward and Co., the 
book, with the disappearance of its clever writer, 
would probably have shared his fate and would 
ere long have been handed over to oblivion! 
Let Sousa come again for a series of concerts, 
and by alittle more courtesy (which costs nothing 
but goes a long way) to the press, he will no 
doubt be able to score a double and treble suc. 
cess, and return to his country not only an older 
and a wiser man, but also with a considerable 
surplus of Bank of England notes in his pocket 
instead of mighty dollars! Aw revoir, M. Sousa 
and your band! and do not forget, M. Sousa, that 
oue five-pound Bank of England note is worth 
five and twenty of your 1$ greenbacks! During 
your unavoidable absence we should recommend 
your manager to try and swim the herring-pond 
which separates you from your mother country. 
The latter, however, will always receive you with 
open arms and bid youa hearty bon jour, for your 
joviality and charming personality are simply 
irreplaceable and will always command you a 
welcome in dear old England! 





We have received the following music from 
Messrs. Laupy AND Co. 

Song, ‘‘ How shall I woo?" words by Thomas 
Moore, music by J. Harold Henry ; it is sufficient 
to point out in order to recommend this song 
that it is written by the same composer as a 
‘* Slumber Song,” ‘‘In Love’s Fair Bower” and 
several others, all of which have already received 
favourable mention ia these columns; the above ° 
is the worthy follower of the ones just named. 
Key C major. Compass C to D sharp. 





For Violin and Piano: 

‘‘ Le Soir,” by J. Harold Henry. A glance at 
the music will at once reveal the fact that its 
composer is not only an able musician, but also 
an equally eminent violinist—in a word—one of 
the few, who koows how to write effectively for 
his instrument without making it too hard tor 
the player of average ability; we can therefore 
recommend it as being an admirable drawing- 
room piece, without taxing the technical abilities 
of the soloist too much. Degree of difficulty 
V.—VI.; Key D major. 





Messrs. Breitkopf and Haertel. 

For Violoncello and Piano: 

Suite No. 2, Op. 40, in A minor, by J. Klengel. 
This is a charming work which will no doubt be 
followed with interest by any classical con- 
cert audience; it is written in the following five 
movements: I. Entrata (A minor); II. Arioso 
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(F major); III. Scherzo-Minuett (A minor) ; 
1V. Saraband (E minor); V. Gigue (A minor). 
We can justly recommend the work to the atten- 
tion of seriously disposed artists, both of whom 
must however be of equal ability so as to doit 
full justice. Perhaps it will interest the London 
Trio Party as a novelty for their meritorious 
series of Chamber Concerts ? (VI.) 

For Pianoforte, 2 Violins and ‘Cello : 

Trio, originally for 2 Violins, ’Cello and Basso 
Continuo, by G. Ph. Telemann, a composer who 
flourished about two hundred years ago, now 
rearranged to suit more modern purposes in the 
above form by Prof. Dr. Hugo Riemann, is one of 
a series of compositions by theolder masters of 
works for chamber music, forming fourteen of a 
series, published under the title of * Collegium 
Musicum,” now in course cf publication. The 
work will certainly interest musicians, but 
whether the impression will be the same if per- 
formed before an ordinary concert audience or 
even enthusiastic amateurs, is a question which 
I do not care to go into. It contains the follow- 
ing movements; I. Affettuoso (E flat major); 
Il. Vivace (C minor), Grave (C minor) and 
Allegro (E flat major). (1V. to V.) 

For Violin and Piano: 

Three Sonatas, No.1 (E minor), No. 7 (B flat 
major), No. 8 (D major), by Leclair, edited by 
Robt. Eitner and also arranged for Flute, Viola 
or Violoncello. These three Sonatas will be 
found of great interest to the antique clasical 
portion of our amateurs, to whose rendering they 
chiefly appeal. Lovers of Corelli, Handel, Bach, 
etc., will be greatly interested, and I dare say, 
pleased. (IV. to V.) E.. 2. 
TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 
Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 

best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 
“The Amateur Concert.” 
A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, 'Celloand Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 
Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, 1s.; 
other Parts, 6d. each. 
“The Highland Wreath.” 
A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d.each; Separate Parts, 1st Violin, 6d. ; 
Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d each. 

SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”; ete. 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos. 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc., same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert.”’ 
“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos.” 

A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘“‘ Highland.” 
POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 
Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by CarRL VoLT! 
To Soloists—send for lists of CakL VoLT1 & ANDRE 
La TarcHE's works, 

To Professors—send for lists of Cart Voit & 
ANDRE La TarCHE's theoretical works. 


J OFS OCR y .. 
8, ARGYLL 8T., REGENT 8T., LONDON, W.C. 











Tho only remedy for Whistling Strings 
INFALLIBLE 
AnD 


IN . or 
Trave ES Maxx. 
TESTIMONIALS 
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9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. Surenps, LUDWIG STRAUS. 
9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 13th, 1980. 
Dear Sir,—The qualitiesof your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
LUDWIG STRAUS. 


St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W, 
December I6th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
J. T. CARRODUS., 


4, Disraeli Road, Pu tney, S.W. 

January Ist, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me 
The Resinis certainly by farthe best Levertried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think,I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained, 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you I give it most willingly. 

Yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs. CARL SCHNEIDER, 
Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 

March 26th, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils 

use both, and find them a great advantage, 
Faithfully, yours 

I’, A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 

schel, Barnby, and all Festival oncerts. 


R. R. SHienps. 


R. R. SHIELDS, 


81, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1893. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your ‘* INn- 
FALLIBLE "’ Oi for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the one of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. I have recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy, 
Iam, yours faithfully and obliged, 
Mr. SHIELDS FRANK D'ALQUEN, 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
May 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, an 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself, 
lam, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SuHieps. FRANK D'ALQUEN, 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I 
had tried many kinds before, including Ranaten, Potesiousn 
&c, I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial. 








Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d. 
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“GOMPO” 


REGISTERED 
TO PREVENT 
PEGS SLIPPIincG 


HUVIN 


TRADE 





Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d. 


CLARENCE House, HARROGATE. 
December 22nd, 1898. 
Dear Str,—I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PhG COMPOSITION and found both excellent, 
Yours truly 


R. R. Smenps. HEINRICH DITTMAR. 


MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
VIOLONCELLIST. 


Hfas the honour to announce that he has made arrangements to 
xive lessons daily in LEEDS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX 
visited Tuesdays. KEIGHLEY anddistrict Thursdays. Brad- 
ford rooms at Messrs. Wood & Marshall’s, Music Depot, Ivegate. 


NOTICE.—Owing to the numerous enquiries which Mr, 
BroapLey receives for lessons from Students residing ata distance, 
he has, after considerable trouble, prepared a Special Course of 

‘orrespondence Lessons. The Complete Course, which covers 

the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over 
20 months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance, 
the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson. The lessons are 
profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should 
prove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class 
instruction. For Prospectus address: 


33, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 
SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 
Biographical and Anecdotal, 

With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists 








(Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 


By G. T, FERRIS. 


Bevelled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 





W. REEVES, 88, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS 
Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art. 
By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. 
With a Pretace by E. Paurr. 
Translated from the German by Emity Hitt. 


New and Revised Edition—(1898). Cloth, 3'6 











W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Essays and Criticisms, 
By ROBERT SCHUMANN 
Edited by F. R. RITTER. 


First Series, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d, 
Second Series, 10s, 6d. 





LONDON, W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 











LOVELY NEW MUSIC. 


NOW READY. 





FERDINAND ISRAEL'S “ Violin Album,” com- 
posed and compiled by himself. 


Obtainable at 
St. Cecitia Music PoBLisHINnG Co., LTp., 
182, WARDOUR STREET, W. 


14 Most Beautiful Violin Solos, 
With Piano Accompaniment. 
A very suitable present, or a charming prize to 
deserving young Violinists. 


Price 8/- net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


“Mastersinaers.” 


APPRECIATIONS OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
WITH 
AN ESSAY ON HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


Or. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 





BY 


FILSON YOUNG. 


‘* The longest essay is the concluding one on Berlioz 
in which the author seems to us to have expressed in 
the fewest possible words what it is that renders the 
music of that wayward genius so unsatisfying... . . 
In Mr. Filson Young we have not only a critic of keen 
and sympathetic insight, but a writer of rare distinc- 
tion and ability. One can only admire the 
modesty that persuades Mr. Young that he is not 
prepared to criticise the composers of whom he writes, 
for we think not only is he sufficiently prepared, but 
that he is pre-eminently qualified for such a task.''"— 
Daily Chronicle. 


‘* The chapter on Charles Hallé is written with 
sympathy and knowledge.''—Echo, Feb. 14th, 1902. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 


Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 
By F. J. FETIS, 
Translated by A, WHITTINGHAM, 
With 4o pages of Musical Examples. 
Cloth,:3s. 6d. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
FIDDLERS. 


Including Performers on the Violoncello and Double 
Bass, past and present, containing a Sketch of 
their artistic Career, together with Notes of these 
Compositions, etc. 


By MASON CLARKE, 
With 9 Portraits, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 














W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 
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Half a etary of Music in England, by Dx. F, Hugresr, 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 
(pub. 8s. 6d. . 
Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and 
“eachers, by Gzorce E, Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, ts. 
rhese Lessons are so written that you can, by studying them, master the fundamental principles employed in 
the use of the Voice Without @ Master, 


Twenty Lessons on the Development of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers, and 

Leachers, by Czorce E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, ‘ts 
, This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Orators, F!ocutionists and Clergymen a Practical 

Knowledge of How to Strengthen and Develop the Voice 

Dictionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Period tothe Present, cr. 8vo, sewed, is. 

A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and all other 
Bow-Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers aad of 
the genuine characteris’ ics of their Instruments, by J: A. Orro, translated with Addi- 
tions and IIlustratious, by foun BrsHop, 4th Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. . 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by Cuartes Gounop, translated by WINDEv2R 
Crark and J. T. Hurcuinson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ‘ 

The Art of Modulating, Being a Series of Papers on Modulating at the Pianoforte, with ” 
Sixty-two Musical Examples, by Henry C. Banister, cr. 8vo,.cloth, 2s. é >, i 

Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, with Fy 
Account: of the Vioiia and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De, Beriot, Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thailberg, Gott. 4 
schalk, Liszt), by G, T. Ferris; bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 4s, 6d. 4! 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, etc.) and how they should Ss } 
be played, by J. Kxeczynsxi, translated by Miss N. Janorna, and edited by SuTusr- ' 
LAND Epwarps, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, §s. . 8.4 

" 
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Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by RoBERT SCHUMANN, translated, edited, 
and annotated by F. R. Ritter, Portrait of Robert Schumann, phomemahe: from a +: 
Crayon by Bendemann, First Series, thick cr, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, Fourth Edition. ty | 

Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. Second Edition. ; mi 

Wagner—Beethoven, by Ricraro Wacner, with a Supplement from the Philosophical Pe 

Bedre » of Arthur Schopenhaver, translated by E. DannreuTugr, second eclition, cr. 7 | 
8vo, cloth. 6s, ei 

Wagner as I Knew Him, by Ferpivany Piascer, 38. 6d. (pub. 78. 6d.) 


LANGFORD'S ENTERTAINMENT AGENCY. 
Grosvenor Chambers, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham, tt 
CONCERTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROVIDED. | 
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Senp Post Carb FOR SPECIMEN COPY OF THE 


Published“ ENTERTAINER “ Monthly 


Telegrams : ‘‘ ENTERTAIN, BIRMINGHAM.” 
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or the turther Deveispment and Encourage ment ) 
_ef Vocalists, Violinists, and Pia riots 
Ce len” @ el 
ryuinations held Ay veshousible Examiners 
throuch Mi the veal 


Suificient aumber of candidates present themselves, ex 
tions take clace ix Jnne and July at the following centres :— 


ni 


_ 
otal 


I 7 | } » Py ee . e | en oe yr} oo > : 
I 1. Manor Park, Streatham, Bedford, Hendon, Cambridge, Bur, 
; i . ‘ y.. r | 1 ae “ To, " th 
Boston, Gt. (criecisbv, Hull, York, Leeds, bradford, Manchester, Warringtor 


Liverpool, fiukenhead, Dublin, Belfast, Blackburn, Barrow, Keswick, Car 


lisle, South Shicids, Walsall, aerate: Consett, Edinburgh, G lasgo' 
\rbroath, Aberdee:, “iiddleshorough, Shefheld, Preston, Ch esterfiel d, Stoke- 
on-drent. 1 r Derby, Birmingham, Gt. Maivern, Gloucester, Oxford 
kK ‘| tdiif, Swansea, Portland, Newport, Minehea 
4h } has 10 Eastbor rhe, South nd, I colkestone, Scvenoa! 


«“ CoS 4. 2 ee 
Sethe 


or ‘iates and other particulars please app aly to the 
' Be et a 
lon. secretary. 
> : . 1 } A ? s bee ae 
Repres: atatives wanted all over the provinces. 


information can be had by addressing : 


Lencon Institute of Music, 
3, Sussex Place, 


South Kensington Staticn, Londou, SW. 
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